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very definite seasons. In normal times farmers and others produce for a comparatively stable consumer demand. The rate of production is adjusted to the rate of consumption bv slightly changing price levels from year to year. When war suddenly casts its burden on a nation the task of production is changed. In addition to the normal productive requirements to meet normal needs of consumers the task of producing the materials for war becomes an added duty. It constitutes a sudden new demand of gigantic proportions which can be adequately met only by the offering of high prices for labor, equipment, and materials by the party engaged in war, namely, the government. But this rise in prices and wages gives rise to income and net profits all of which must contribute their share in the long run to the payment of war costs.
Those producing products to sell like the farmer inevitably at first receive rising prices on commodities costing little and later face falling prices for commodities costing much. Much of the extra income of the early years of war they must later lose through the process of readjustment backward to prewar price levels. This is one of the costs of war. The great drop in prices of farm products (luring 1920 to 1921 was due to the war and not the marketing system. Unfortunately, the movement back to pre-war prices came for farm, products more rapidly than anticipated because Europe could not buy the surplus of American agriculture.1 No fact of recent years illustrates more forcefully than this that the nations of the world must either ''hang together or hang separately.'7 Conditions which strip a nation of purchasers of its buying power must also rob a nation of sellers of its formerly profitable market. To this fact farmers and consumers should lay the blame of 1920 to 1921 price tendencies rather than to the marketing system.
1 Taylor, A. E., Credits for Export, Saturday Bwiing Post, Vol. 193, No. 33, pp. 34-35.